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THE ORIGIN AND CULT OF TARA. 

--- •- - 

Introductory remarks.—^WMle noticiiig a few seulptufea whicli were added 
* to the Provincial Museum at Lucknow when L was in charge of that Institu¬ 
tion, in an article of mine that has appeared, as memoir No. XI of the Arehieo'" 
logical Survey Department, I incidentally made some observations regar ding 
the question of the origin of Tara, the well-knovro goddess in the Buddhist 
and Hindu mythologies. Those observations led me to develop the question, 
further and the resAilta of my further studies are embodied in this paper. My 
chief object is to ftnd out whether Tfiril had a Buddlmt or Brahmanical origin, 
whether her cult arose in India or elsewhere, and what ivas her chief function 
originally. In connexion with these problems the dht/dnus of the chief bh&las 
or varieties of the goddess mentioned in Buddhist texts have been given at 
the end of the memoir in the form of an appendix. 

Let us see first of all how TarS is represented in Hindu or Brahmanical 
mythology* 

Tara in Brahmanical mythology.—^Brahmanical mythology knows of 
several TSras, but here we are concerned with the goddess of this name who ia 
known as the second Mahavidya and is soraetimea called or the Second ; 

Kali being known as Adijdoi: the First, Her dhifdtiu is given in several (atUra 
works as wifi be noticed below. Her chief forma are three, namely, Ekajata, 
NTlaBarasvatl and tJgra, although acvGral others are mentioned under various 
names. These designations do not mean distinct divinitka. On the contrary, 
they indicate only the particular aspects of the deity which the votary has 
in view, the devoid being one and the same throughout. This is the case not 
only with Tara but with other gods and goddesses as well, whether th^ be 
ob.l or new, a fact which was recognised long ago by Yaska, the welUmoTivn 
etymologist of ancient India who in his comments on the NtghatMii or the 
NiTiikta^ said :—■ 

'* 

‘ We see actvmlly that because of the greatness of a d^i'aid or deity the one 
principle of C,e, the deity, Is praised in different ways.' This oneness of a 


JUemotr XI. P, 1 


1 Chap. VII, {Hclii ], C. 
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is recognised by tlie Tanfra^ also. For instance, the Tarntan/ra, wiiile speaking 
of the b/tedas or yarious forms of TarS, cleiirir tlint the great goddess 

is but one and she is threefold in name only. •TRnrN f5IUT 

But hi the pie^eiit ca^e this oiieiK^ss or fjtfl/ffip, it seetiis to indicates 
rather the absorption of several otiginaliy diverse but similar cults into the one 
cult of Tara—the cult of Tarfl being so popular that it absorbed other cults 
of like nature with the result that the divinities of those cults merged into 
Tara and their appellations beciiuie synonyms of her name. That n chela or 
disciple is asked to worship a particular form and not the prtiidpal divinily 
and is initiated into the mantra and the mode of worship of that particular 
form alone, even in these days, tends to support this view. In some cases 
there may be supersession, as, for instauce, in the case of the Vedic gods Vamna 
and Indca, which is evidenced by the Rigverla* * itself. The early Indo-Aiyans, 
who in their arlvances became more and more warlike and wanted a warlike 
god to worship came increasingly to prefer Indra to Varuga, as thfe Litter was 
rather a moral god busy in watching the sins of the people through his spies, 
the ipnias, whereas the former was so bteut on killing Ilia foes in the battle¬ 
field that in consequence he became the national hero, while poor Varuna, 
assuming a minor position, had to content hiimself with his abode in the waters! 
Another instance of the absorption of cults is shown by the case of ^Iva, 
whose cult has now practically absorbed all the minor cults with tiieir godlings, 
the bhtUas. the ‘prefas, the gods ami goddesses of sickness or disuse, who were 
enrolled as the host or ffatjas of Siva, Siva himself taking the title of Jihiifa- 
ndtha or Bhuiapati. The worship of the chief divinity or the principal form 
would propitiate all the rest, as the chief dtvinily represents them all. The 
bhedat or dificrent forms are differeutuited in order that a worshipper may 
keep one fonn in ^dew for tneditation or worship. 

To advert to our deitj* Tara. The appellation of Ekajata is given because 
of her one chignon. She is called Nils or Nila8araB:\'ati because of her blue 
colour and her being an emboiiimeut of wklom. She is fierce, or she saves 
from dire calamity, and is consequently known as Ugrfl 
Taking the vaiiona representations or of Tilra as found in works like 

Tardrakasya, Tardtantra^ TatU/asdra, MautruinalimladJn and others, I fjud that 

is primarily a savioureas, either riding a corpse lying on a lotus, or standing 
in the attitude of an archer (the pratydUtPia pose), is generally of blue colour 
bears Akshobhya in her head-dresH, and holds a lotus in her himd besides 
variona ornaments and emblems. 

References In Brahmanical literature.—In the praiae or stuti of the 
godded DurgS by Yudhishthira, the eldest Piliidava,'which occurs in the great 
epic, the Mahdbhdrata, we find that the goddess b extolled by the name of 
r«ri«T. Tdfd and Tdrint are identical terms both signifying ‘ * • 

* fiuvbur ».e., the goddess who enables one to swim across the waters of tribula- 


'■ 5 t su ISP. 

* H m mnd 83 of tin? VIJ Book, 

* BliLduji Dikbhjt oa tbu under Tij4, L 31, 
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tion. Besides tHs name, we find several appellations in tfils eulogy wliicli 
seem to indicate distinct divinities, KAlI, Cliaodi cir Sarasvati, Apparently 
then, Tarim also designates a distinct divinity. But when we remember that 
the traits mentioned in this aidm are not uncommon to other divinities, we 
are constrained to wonder whether Tafii as conceived in later works, 

i.e.f as the second HlahJlvidyll, was at all lq the view of the composer of this 

eulogy. Duig^, the devttid of this hymn, as we find her described in the d/dr- 
Jcatjideya-Purdijia, which is one of the chief books of the Sdkias, is the female 
principle m the auiverse. She is the embodiment of the tejas or energy of 
the gods, the other goddesses being regarded as her forms or rtipas :— 

** - . * * %!niTt mfirflsri i 

ftn ^ *11 *51 * * - 

This might be an attempt towards monotheism but I doubt very much if the 
highly developed cult of the ten makandgns was at all known to the author 
of this Purd^, far less to the author of the above-mentioned eulogy in the 
great epic. In the iatUra works I find these vidgiia or ‘muses' to be ten where¬ 
as in this Purdfui the MalidKidgi la only one as is clear from the following 

verses:— 

' w 

I J WTTl^ 1 || ' 

Such x^erees go to prove that this cult was not known to the author of the 
Pifrdija. The cult of the matfis or divine mothers is no doubt very old and 
was evidently known to him as well as to the author of the MaMhlidrata. 
This is clear from the fact that the mdtfis themselve.s are mentioned in the epic 
and in the Pttrd^tas. The divine mothers are named not only in the 
but in the ancient Hindu literature as welt. The antiquity of their cult is 
also evidenced by inscriptions. The Kadamba dynasty ^ and the Chalukya * 
k i ng s worshipped the seven mothers, and a large temple was built for them 
during the reign of Viavavarman,* the king of Malwa, in the year 4S0 (423-434 
A.D.}. They formed a not unfamiliar theme of sculpture, for, we see them 
represented in different parts of India. The Gupta emperors, for instance 
Kumiira-Cupta and Skanda-Gupta, had their images set np for worship.* Two 
of their representations* are reproduced below in plate II where th^' are marked 

* ifidwiK AiUiftarjf, Vol. VI, p. tt. 

* /wfiiiH Antiquary, VoJ. Til. p. 103 j Vol. XVIII. p. 137. 

> FUailt* Qujita 76 . 

■ Ihid, pL m 

* J?lat« XiXXlI In tk^ Oart Tciajili!?* af f^ulut nqil Eaj-g« 4 «) wid jtJOCl’V in the Elhfi 

Cct44 TtmpUi tiro af rha Fa thxi Civts. 

b a 


Ch. 


Clui]i- 8lf it. 5-i 
Qup. gi» 30^ 
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Jtti *tB. 

Sch, I3‘i4* 


(a) and (t). One is earlj and the other late meditevah But it is veiy doubt¬ 
ful if the TSri^ji of the 3Safidbhnrata is identical with the TaiS of the Tantraa. 
It is true that the Tantras also make Tara one of the forms of Pdrvatl or 
the divine Sakti, but that is only an attempt towards the IWdwftc notion 
which we find fully developed in expressions like ‘ww m'. This is 

clear from verses like the following which we find in the 31ahamrvdi)>atanlra :— 

fair ww: w tr^nr?^ i 
tmn TfttSTT nmttifff: u 


uF*ni: \ 

Vk WTWrfW W TWf STTWrfJT II 

7k fnfvwl ^ i 

'grnwTTt 7k wrrai t 

WTT^ 7k ^ qrtMTsm i 
7k II 

The great Lord, the god of gods and lord of Pftrvati, on hearing these words 

thus addressed Parvatl with great uSection.......You are the origiu of all the 

BcienceSj you are the origin of ua all as weU. You know the universe but none 
comprehends you. You are Kalv, you are Thriqir, Durga, Sbodasi, Bhuvane^'arl, 
Dhum^vati, Bagala, Bhairavi^ and Chbiiinamastaka, You are Amiapurtiil and 
the goddess of speech and , you are Lakahmt (who resides in the lotus). You are the 
embodiment of all eneigy and your body is made up of all the gods/' 

Here the cult of the Mahavidyfis is fully developed aud evidently this 
ianirti is posterior to the Mdrk^in^ya-Purafiia and a /ortion to the MahSbMntta 
eulogy of the goddess DurgI, alluded to above. The fact of the atotra being 
vague as compared to the description in this tantra shows the former to be 
earlier. Still I do not think there can be any great difference in age or that 
the * sf«/i ’ is so old as 1 first thought it to be. " Mr. Utgikar ” as has been 
pointed out by Prof. M. Winternitz,* ‘‘ has found that the best manuscripts 
of the Viratapan^an do not contain the Durgastotra at all/' Consequently 
it has to be treated as a later additiou. 

Attempts towards monotheism we find in some of the oldest Brahmanical 
works, for instance, in the Rig-veda ^ itself, as in the verse— 

€f%tn iijtn ii 

which IS so often quoted. Still, 1 think, the fact that the pcrsonaUty of the 
divinity ia highly developed and quite distinct in the Tantm while not so in 




1 j, a. A. s. a. B. xo, Lxsv, va amm. f am 

*1. Ifl4.4tk 
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the soira mAkes the difierenee in their age self-evident- If we compare the 
Prakrkikhaxidn of the and the Durgd-siPlitaiati of the 

Markavi^fja-Purdm, both giving the episode of king Snratha and the 
merchant SamadJii. we shall at once find that the goddess Duiga, the visible 
personification of the active principle, is not so distinct in the one os she is 
in the other, for, in the founer the view of the Parugha the Prakpti 

is not yet materialized. A comparison of the earlier and the later Brahmanical 
literature shows how gradual the persomfication or materialization of the 
Prakpti or the active principle had been. In the earlier works, like the 
Sdnktiiiyana'fiffihyasHira, we do find, for ejcample, a goddess Bhadrakall, 
but how different she is from the AdyS or Kali of the Mahiividya cult of the 
Tontras I Similarly, the Uma-HaimavatT of the Talm'akara or Kenofifinishad 

ia not Identical with the HmS of the Kumdra-sainbkava of Kalidasa or that 

of the Ptirdnas. Going to still earlier sources, we find how disaimilar is the 

‘ Divine Foe ’ or Logos personified in the Vatjdmhhfinii/a-sukta of the Eig-veda 
from the f?ara6vati of the later ages. N'STiile recognizing, therefore, that the 
worship of the female principle or energizing activity, *.«. was known to 

even the Vedic Aryans to flay nothing of the authors of later works, I find 
that there seems to be no trace of the highly developed worship of the 

Tantras m the jP«rfi?ms and the books which came into existence before the 
third or fourth century A.p. This ‘ silence ’ can hardly be explained or 

accounted for unlefls we adAit that the cult was unknown to that period. To 
ssv that thb pertains to the' Fdiuti-widrjfu ’ and the lower-class people whereas 
these books were written by those who followed the dakshiva iftmnja will not 
hold good, for the themselves treat of the tdnirtc practices without 

any reservation. But for this one could hardly expect such sayings as 'rm 

UT^ attributed in the Marka})4*^t/ti-Pumtta to the goddess Duiga herself. 

The only reas«iablc explanation seems to be that the dm-ebpment was gradual. That 
it has been so we find not only from the Paf&nas but from other works 
aa well. I have just alluded to the differences wo notice in the personality 
of the DuigS, of the two Pwrdi;i<is, namely, the Brahmamii’arita and the Mdr- 
frundeyo and the TantToa or other works. The same is the case with other 
deities. Some were superseded while others became more and more popular 
and consequently their perBonalities as well as their cults were much more 
developed. 

The tdntrika cult of the Mabavidyils does not appear to be very old. I 
am not aware that it is known to the eighteen principal Ptirdnas^ Bmh- 

mdn^-PHtdtKi in Ha LoUtopdkhi/dna not only alludes to but fully deasribes the 
goddess Tara as a distinct divinity, 

* ?TRT WPH "• *'• 

but she is not the Mahdvidya. In the description, it gives, she is called Tar- 
a/AOfl, or ' Tfira the mother’ like her Mongolian name * Dara-eke' and is 
represented as the chief of the countless iaktis or ndvikis fboathwoiren) con- 
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trolling tlio navigation in ‘the lake of nectar'or ** who can suppress 
the flooded waters: 

ITHrtwt » 


“ Tara, the mother, who can. control the rush of waters, is the chief of those 
who navigate or guide the boats and have dark complexion/* This 
Tara though not yet the second ^lahSlvidya of the is, I think, her 

prototype. As this is a highly interesting reference with very strong beariug 
on my thesis, I quote the text containing the description of the deity and 
give a rend ering thereof:— 


^^1 «*■ i.B 

Ua iUlHrl^lfu^iT I 

sf n 

,0/ mx i dw diiii i Mf t I 

+ 

Hll»TTqif?¥T ’jqqrfwT qt ?T2tl B 

Cbnp. 31. i»-i8. ifTCnrr qtfwqifT 1 

g^ f T Ti mi: 11 

qFTrm^TfTraqnqTmra: 1 

It 

mm iiwt^ sjjTtrafmtrrH \ 

mnmjm mKitm wtmnnrmn » 

'rnrr fw mflmm t 

wrfuqiPtrfH 11 

* mrrmfjTintfNT qmrratffT^’qT: 1 

rq'dq^uifmftqnfiT: 1 

rnirtm ’IWmfHmq fmra# n 

"There is a great hall called Wios* whose middle enclosure comprises the 
uectardake. There is no way to go into it save the conviyance of a boat. 
There is the great SaUi, Tftra by name, who controls the gate. There are 
many attendants of Tara who are dark Uke the blue lotus and are sportdng 
in the waters of the lake with thousands of boats of jewels. They come to this 
^ share and go hack to the other shore. There are millions of boat-women 

under TarS who are m the prime of youth. Tiiey dance and sing the most 
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BAcred fanu! of the goddess. Soioe hold oars and others conches in their hqnds 
They are dririking the nectar-water (of the lake) and going hither and thither 
on hundreds of those boats. Of these iakfis who guide the boats and have 
dark colow the chief one ia T.tra, the mother, who can. calm the floods. Without 
the permission of Mantrini and Dandaniitha, Tara does not allow e^-en Siva 
to come in the waters of the VajtiM or lake. The union of Tara and the 
Powers controlling the boats ^ is indeed very charming. Thus 

Tara, the mother, surrounded by various boats and herself occupying a large 
boat shines exceedingly/’ 

After this c^omea the description of Varu^ii and then of Kurukulla, who 
tike Tara herself, have their subservient &ikia, occupy bejewelled boats and 
guard their kaJcstws or enclosures. Kurukulla is described as follows 

rs+^SMSirM*Hl« u 

^WT^W^TWTWrTT sa rf?^ II 

dti*anr«^Tftny^i+iiJ/iinTTTF?n I 

triTTft ^ a 

Ifidway between the two halls there is a lake caKed Vimar^a where there is 
the goddess called Kurukulla who lords over the boats. She is dark like the 
Tamafa tree and wears a dark bodice. She is surrounded by other mistresses 
of boats who are also like her. She holds an oar of jewels in her hands and 
IS powerful owing to her ever increasing intoxication, or exhilaration. She 
moves all around, 0 Sagel occupying the boat of jewels." 

That Tara of the Urntras was not known to the earlier Brahmanical litera¬ 
ture will be best evidenced by the Agni~Pura^a for, while describing the images 
of the devis or goddesaea, it mentionB Tarfi only »s a ToyiVii. Here 1 may 
point out the fact, which looks significant, that when cnomerating the sixty- 
four yojTinis it names two, namely, AkahobhyS and SarvajJSa, which cannot cn-p. si 
fail to remind us of Buddha—Buddha the unperturbed or calm and Buddha 
omniscient. Akshohhya we know is one of the Dhyani Buddhas and -Sarwj^ 
jf^a is one of the recognized names of Buddha.’ This T&ra and the TSra of 
the Alayadfjtikd, referred to elsewhere,* are evidently one, but TftrJ, the 
lHaliiLvidyS, is diSereut. Besides, the Fot/tnia are of a far lower rank than a 
dei^atd though they are worshipped at eveiy auspicious occasion. Whether the 
Tai^ of the Lalitopdkh^fia or the Bralimanda-Pumiui is known to the lon/ruf 
I nm not certain. Possibly she is not. The Brakindi^-Purd^ may be regarded 
as one of the earUer PurSr^s for, as pointed out by Biihler long ago, the acconnt 


' Ct L 13. 

* Memiur Xcn. XIp p. 3L 
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g THE ORiCUSr ANU CULT OF TARA, 

„( th. kmn gi«n b. it .tops wiUi tho Imperial G»ptes ondthoir oontompomrics. 
»nW not hov. b«n the ta» had the Pempo been oontpoeed after 

the fifth century A,D. 

The neit lefaence to Tsil in a wk erhioh, strictly speaking, may J 
be termed IMriU is perhape in the Lajh.M«di ' the Uttle or short eulogy 
a good edition of ithioh with the commentary oi RlghavSnanda has hee 
brought ont by M. M. Ganapati 8astii of Trivandrum. It has bton quo^ e ^ 
rrhere and 1 need not repeat what 1 have already sard there. T^s heaii ^ 
little poem was, aoeotding to the commentator Hsghaviimn^ eompo^ 
bv an author who was called Laghuhhattilraka. The name Ughubhatfhraka, 
however, seems to me to be more like a or mm. * tW a 

real name and a ralerenee to tbe last stausa of the poem would suggest that 
it was taken by the author in consideration of his ' kghatmA or smallue.,3 
evidently out oi torarnn/si or modesty. The nsme of tie poem, too. would 
lend to the same inference. What his resl name was I do not know. Jior 
am 1 aware of hia date. StUL I do act think the work is earlier than the 

or eiglith centuiy A.D. 

In the Bralmiauiciil taiitm works Tari is well kuo^vii imA is one of the 
chief fiiviuities if not the principal one. In .ome cases she is regrrJetl as 
unequalled in so far ns she is 'quick in granting boons' or success 


‘ ^ TtlTTimT forT<ir«H^ 

The true Brahioaiiica] /anfro-books do not appear to be very old. Perhaps 
thev do not go back further than the 6th century A.D. and owing to this 
reason, Tara, as represented in them, is not to be found in older literature. 
How she is described in these Jnisfnnf we shal] see presently, 

Titiinlii-tfir The inscriptions known to me do not mention the Brahmanieal TSra though 

they speak of Tara the Buddhist dhiiuty. The earliest mention of the Euddhisi: 
Tara in an epigiaphical document, bo far as 1 am aware, is in the Nagaxi 

inscription of Java which is dated in the Saka year 700 (A.D. 778). 

The next in date is the Chalukyan inscription of the reign of Tribhuvana- 
lUfllla VikTamfidhya. VI, whose reign began in the year J017, i.e., l(i9S-6 

TirS ■ deity «l Tiirfl Is a very important and popular deity in the /anfm Irterature current 

UisyNorti., Northern India. According to the fiamayiicharatantTa she belongs to the 

Vttardmnaya ot the sacred texts of the north. It b owing to this fact that 

ahe is not so well known in Southern India. Tradition, recorded m the 

voi. 111. pp. 164*7 /ndtVM. would imiicate that she was not known there before the 

” 8th century. It says that during the reign of king Himasitala of KaBchi 

(cir. Sth century A.D.) there arose a serious quarrel for supremacy, between 
the Javnaa and the Buddhists. The latter wanted to estabUsh themselves 
in Southern India but were overcome together with their goddess Tar& 
who had then secretly descended into a pot, by t he Jaina teacher Akalankadeva 


^ XL p* 
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at Kancbl, Kau Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri tells me that it Is Fimioiired 
that the goddess at Kafichl, eallwl Kritnakshl, is worshipped on eertaiii days 
in the week vrkh. all the tltual of Aaktaisni,^ much coiideniiiefl Ly the 
Brahmans, and it is not Improbable that the goddess Komakshl is the Buddhist 
godde&s Tilra of this JaiiiA'Buddhist dispute. That Ta.nl never gaise^l ground in 
the south is further e^ddenced by the Tatvanidhi, a very useful eedteetion of 
highly interesting rjuotations from various works and utterunees by famous 
persons or authors bearing on the Hiiuiti paiitlieoii, wlikh was compiled l>y $ri 
Mummadi Krishnarllja Odaya, the ruler of Mysore. It gives a dhyavn of Fpra- 
Tara ’ hut instead of naming any authority aunply says dmimyir " in tlie sarred 
texts." This will show that the author of the work mid hk group of learned 
pandits, Trfh??ni^ * * — 

were not t^uite familiar "with tlie books or tanlrm bearing on the cult of the laueiluctlm p. a. 

goddes-H and this could not have been the ease bad .she been a popular divinity 

in the south. The Lttarnmnatfa seems to be hardly known there even in these 

days. Tlie Ute Mr. Oopi Nath Rao in his learned hook on Hindu iconography 

whieli was based on the prineipAl know'u in the south, leaves out Taril 

altogether ! 

Tara Is perhaps known to all the chief luntms of the north.® The dhyStm 
of Tara is given In some of these as well as other tftntra w'orks as has been 
noticed by me already * and need not be recap it ulnieil here, Tlie description 
of the gotldess in these works presupposes, apparently, a prototype which, a* 
will be shown later on. W'as the Buddhist divinity of that name. Leaving aside 
other considerations this fact alone Is a suflicient proof of the late origin of 
these works. The legend according to which Vasishtha went to MahSchina to 
learn the mode of worshipping T&ra from Buiiflha himself as ft was not 
known to anvbodv else and was different from the Brahnianical method of 

r -m 

worsldpping gods and goddesses would lead us to tlie s^ime conclnsion. The 
comparison of the traits in the dittfdnmf as shown below, wdll lend an additional 
support to this hypothesis. 

A goddess Tilril is known to the Juinn pantheon also, thougli there she Tiratajibu 
docs not seem to hold a chief rank. MeinHchamlru in his AhhidhiinachittMnmijti 
mentions 2:?uturaka or SutarA as the SakinmlevatQ of the ninth Jins, namely, 

Suvidhiuiltha. .According to the t^vetSmbara \uewr Suturil and ^utiirakS are 
ideiitical, h* being a mere si'firtJin affix, and 1 doubt if there b any fiifference 


I The prtita In 6hatg«>, h«iworrr. ikut'Mt k wfipn 1 » jainmaalf^ni^uhij nl thr time nil my etait 

*liA year. 

* Thtr run* BH (dIIowk; — 
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* arpmolr XT, p, 4. 
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Ttra OftlCrN AND CULT OF TARA. 


Tirm ac caiicelve4 
In Jsttu mytiia' 
l«Sy. 

Vol. XXXIi. pp. 
■4S9 *t‘ 


bctiWceu tli6AC tormB amI tbe rmtiio TarH. Tiiis ifleotification is supported by 
the fact that Bhnkutlt who is another Bnchlhist form of Tfira, is, accortling 
to the SvetSinbaffts, the SUsaniUlevi attetitlant on Chandraprabha^ the 
Sth Jinn, To a tlivioity of the Brabmanica] or Buddhist pantheon 

doing duty as an attendimt on a Jina in the Jaina oult should cause no wonder 
for tliia ia only an attempt to show the superiority of the latter over the 
former, s^imilar things wc find in Mahayftna Buddhism as welL How far back 
this cult of Sasaiiadevia goes cajuiot be said fletinitcly, stiiUj analogy would 
show that t his conception of SutSra or SutBraka arose after the cult of Tam. 
We k-now that the Jainas also placed the divinities of the Hindu pantheon in 
positions sab ordinate to those of their own. It may 1>e noted here that it la 
the ^viddinbaeas who know those two names, the Difjitnikarait coll Bh|ikatl 
‘ Jvalamalini * and SuUraka ' MaliUkaH,’ The of these two Sasanadevis, 

as given by Burgess in hia article tm the Digambara Jaina Iconography, 
which appeared some years ago in the Indian Antitiuary, is :— 

‘ JvSlaraalini or BhrikutT, the Yakahim of trhandrapTabha, has eight arms, 
bearing various weapons and two snukes. Flumes issue fioin her ntuAt/fa, Her 
lSfy:hhanfi is the bull.’ The following figure reproduced from the said article 
shows how she is ropresented in the Digambara iconography. 
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M^nhfxkfill Of the \iLlcBhitii of Stivjdhfn^thji has four anus with rod 

and fn]it(?) but uo cognizance, as would appear from the following copy of the 
drawing also given there. 


rio. 2. 

A goddess of the nimie of Ttlri is known to some of the aboriginal people, ^iri af tbe abort* 
the Khontls, but she appears to be neither Brahmamcal nor Jaiiia nor 
Buddhist. In the account given by Prof. Aveiy in the Indian Antiquary she is Vor, xiv. pp. laS- 
shown as the earth goddess and since she presided over fertility, human victims 
were immolated, chiefly at the time of sowing, to propitiate her. The Khonds say 
that the goddess Tari lives in heaven with her heneficeirt husband Bara Pennu. 

This bloofl-tiiirsty goddesa has nothing in common with our TSrS, the 
' SavionresH,’ though the beneficence of her husband may remind us of the great 
compassionate Avalokite^ora. The resemblance of the names can hardly be taken 
as a proof of identity eapedally when we remember the tnnxim that sound 
etymology does not depend on the similarity of sonnd. 

It is difficult pi say wliich is the earliest image of TiSrS known to us, Tiri m ictUp 
but BO far ns I am aware, no representations of her are known dating before 
tilt* sixth century A.D, 1 believe, moreiiver, that early statuary knows only thi? 

Buddhist Tfirfl and not the Btohmanical TAtB, indeeil I do not remember to 



SutdrackX. 




V k 


* Mn. B lEKi ia it StcTBUAcia j Tk* Et&rt Jdiitinn^. p. 312 (th&rt). 
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THE ORIGIN AND CULT OF TAB A, 


TaritnHuddhiiitn 


Origin o1 Tfirn 
probably {UiJ« 
dbist. 


have seeu any really JJralmiaDical Tara tipure which may with certainty be 
Ufieribod to e^en the late mediteval peidorh The testimony of Yiittti Chuang 
5 hows that Tara-not the second MahSvidva but the Eodhianttvii,—was veiy 
popular in hia time. In tlie eighth century her worship extended to Java as 
is evidenced hv a Ndf/an Lnscriptioii recording the date of the construction in 
the year 1700 of the Saba era (=A.D. 77«) of the sanctuaij* called Kalasaii t'handi 
which, as is shown liy the reniains, must have been one of the moat remarkable 
temples of the island. In this epigraph we find a Saikndm^ prince, the founder 
of the sanctuary, doing homage to Tara, the saviour of men, as the noble and 
venerable one 'whose sniUo nutde the siui to shine and whose frown made 
darkness to envelope the terregtrial sphere,’ Tliis temple was iledicated to Tara 
herself whose image it onahritied and that image is, perhaps, as -would appear 
from the account given by Scheltema,^ the one which lies in the ItesidenLy 
grounds at Biokjakarta. Later on, i.e., about the twelfth centuiy, she 
became atill more popular and we are told tlmt there w'as hardly a household 
altar in Morth India in those days without a statue of TirS.^ 

TSra holds the same place in EuildMsm w'hich the goddess Darga lias in 
Bralimanism. She lignrea as the counterpart or Saktl of Avalokitesvara just 
fis Duiga is the fiakti of §iva. The latter, namely, DurgS, is depicted as the 
mother of the gods—the highest in the Brshmauical mythology. Siniikrly in 
the Buddhist or Mahftyaiia pantheon, Tara is represented as the mother of the 
Buddhas as well as Bodhisattvas. Then she appears aa practically independent— 
a BodhisatU'ti not inferior to any other, rather sitpetior. who coiittl be 
approached directly without the aid of any intermediary, whicii is not the 
case with other dK'inities of the first rank and conseiiuently accounts for her 
great popularity. How she is chiefty represented by the Bndrlhista and bow 
she compares with the Brshinanical Turii I have already shown. 

From what has been remarked above, it tan he inferred that the goddess 
Tara ivivs Buddhist originally. Let us see how far this surmise is correct. 1 
have tried lo show that this goddess i.s practically unkiiow'ii to the earlier 
Bruhmani<!al books w^herc if any clistiiict personality is mentioned undei- the 
name of TUm it seems to be more Buddhist than Brahmamcal. The matras 
themselves show that the cult of TarS must have been Buddhist in origin or 
in other wortls the Brahmuniciil mythology took it from the Buddhist pantheon. 
They admit that it is by cAinocAdra, t.e.i the C/o'fiest: mode of worsliip or the 
Mahayana rites that Tara is to be propitiated. This chltmMra is highly 
nraised and described at. length in works like the Nlt<itfintra ^ and is mentioned 
in the Tdrd-mhaBtja-vrillitd of SaPkaracharya, the son of Kunialakara and 
gianflsoii of Lamboflara. The legend of Buddha and Vasishtha la given not 


^ ‘ J. F, Sohrlttmii; Jfn«uwi#nto( Jmra, p. 181. 

* /iijL lip. i8i. am. 

* nUa GnUy. The tfprf* *>I et-e., p. 105. 

* Llu^ptut ISiU m tbc nwnuMript Jn the Wrendm BwAnb Sotrwt^ which is fitted inattol theSkhtert, ■nd’' 

watch I m fmminA tinti. tliEtAtgh Mr. A. K. Xhs dlrvctirr ijf 
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only in the Acharattmtm^ but in the well-known iantfa works like the 
Rndta'itfivuda or the Some of the /a?i/rt<; trentiseA, like the 

Taruruha^ffaxpHika, cull TaxH as PTtijMfammitS, w^liieh is ileeiilcrlly a BiiiUlhist 
appellation.' Beaiilcs this, the faet that Akshobhya, as I have shown already, 
is placed on her head will lend a verv strong sup|iort to the hypothesis 
that TGrS must have had a Buddhist origin. The term Akahobhya ' the un- 
movable' as an attribute tnay'^ be applied to Siva or to any other Brahma idea I 
god. But it is not a familiar name in tJte Hindu mythology, Un the other 
haud. iti is very -oommoii in Buddhism or Mah^yunism. The Hinayana also 
knows it as an epithet of Buddha, (n the tunirnift f*'*' example the T’oiVa/n- 
tftulrttj 1 find that Siva is calle^l ‘ Akahobhya ^ anil Tara is ids wdfe:— 


WH ^^tT^renWJTHTir^: II 

inamj dhf i 

^ ^ iTwfiT ! '*r^Twr: « 

wnf trymrai i 


Tifdafwfgntn, 

In tbe 
T^ritaatm 
{OautlMgrMatba - 
armta tcKt, p, io> 


‘ At the time when the iicean was churned there arose a deadly poison , 0 
Goddess I and all the gods and goddesses felt' very much disf.tirbed. But 
as Siva drank the deadly poison without any tremor, therefore, 0 Goddess! 
he is calletl Akahobhya and with him Mahamayn ' the great Illusion' Tarinj 
always enjoys herself,’ * 

In the J^it'a^itHisawijamaifiiitTaj a manuscript copy of which ivas kindly 
lent to me for exanunutiun by Mah&mahopatlhya^ya Pandit Jagadiaha Chandra, 
the Guru of Mis Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir, some time ago, Akahobhya 

is put down a.s a ^mouym of ^iva and Tara a .‘^ynonyn of Sakiit for it 
sometimes gives in place of ‘ in 

the portion tLealing witli TAril herself this funtrii expressly says that it is by 
the ChinScJtSra-krunui or the Chinese mi'de of worship only that Tarii can bo 
propitiated. Tliat the Brahmans adopted tliis Ojode is clearly shown by this 
book, for it says— 


‘ The Mahachina mode, Cf Goddess I is twofold, namely, ifakata and nishkuta. The 
former is familiar with the Buddhists and the latter with the Brahmans, in 
the Hal-nla system there b no regard for or ' cleanlincfis ’ (^TW ' 

or for bathing (fiif mio ^*5 WT y H- ' what is the use of bathing or who is to 
be bathed 1), As this idea is averse to Brahmauism the Bralimans natural!v had 
to modify the system according to their propensities or temperament and the 
ncham in the Brahmanic garb was called aisAJtofn.’ 

* Cf. A* K. to rar^nl#iiin.. 


2t3.i9 
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TILE OBIGtK AJ^D UUJJT OF TARA. 


Orison TfU'a 

flrotmbly 

IndUm- 


TmtMiKntrA* 


AksKobhja is, fcItei«{oie, ^ivn in tlie (antras timl Siva, wc know, is Avaloki- 
teavara iiL the MuMyruia pantheon, with ua his recognized Sakti. That 

the Sakti of Siva is called Tara we have just seen in the Sivtfiaktisfuhjnnia- 
tantra. All other points showing fiimilanty in the twd cuSta I have brought 

out in my fonner note already. Tliat Akshoiihya is the seer or Hiiihi of the 

7ii(tittm of Tara, though, apparently, a BrabDianic idea, is quite in the Htuess ol 
things H Budflliist feature : Akahobhya is Buddha and Tara is 
□r tne highest knowleilge revealed to hini’ he indeed is the veritalle seer or 
Risfn wlio got the bodfii or eniightemiieitt while sitting in the ' arlimiuutine 

posture ' imtiioved and iindiHinted hy the hosts of ^lura, the hlvrl Spirit. 

Now the question which presents itself for Bolotiori is where tlitl THtu 
origuiate — iu Indiii or outsifte Infiia ? Whnt has been stated above about the 
fate of the gothie.B.H in Southern India preclude.^ the possibility of her having 
a South-tndlau origin. The Tttntnis call her northern or a deity of the [.itardm- 
fiai/a thus showing that siie originated in the north. Let us see w'hich tract 
gave birtli to ’her. The Sndhtiiimulla m quoted by Fouidier ’ won Id a how 
that Nagarjuna revived the w'orsdiip of hihajafil, a principal form of the goddoat, 
aiuongst the B hoi as or the country of Tibi'i, for it suys: — 

i?nT(|t¥>v|«pq|«q4at«i-qa!TT Tf?T I 

meaning * The end of the manual of worship of Bkajatil — Ekjuta was revived 
b the Bhotas or the country of Tibet by the Rev. NagUrjiina.’ This revival 
(ot uddhQm—ut + Af —fti lift up) would, obviDOfily, imply that the worsldp of the 
goddess had already exidied in Tibet — ^the people there Imd given it up 
and it wa-s again raised or resuscitateil by Kngrirjumi like the Airajmdha 
sacrifice, which, as we team from numismatic or epigraphient evideiwes. was 
re.«5UBcitHte<i by Sntaudragiqita, the Napoleon of India. How far are we to rely 
on tbi-K statement of the MtfJmm wc i^ball see presently. In any case it con- 
hrnis the view’ that Tara worship originatiKl in the North. 

The B,tddhn-\ a.sishthii legend alluded to above would show that her W'orsliip 
wa-i bmught from the i:ountrv of Chrnti or Mnhtfrhintt where the eeer Vasishtha 
was sent by Braliuiari:, hjs father, to lean' it, evideutlv because it waa 
not known in Imfia. The identity of the sage does not matter much. He 
migh^ be a man of the jotru of \'aaLsiqha, I mb the !:ou»tiy culleti Ohtim-dfiv 
or Mfthdchinn in the tantrnu does not appear to have lusen identical with China. 
The Atofulhliiimto, the of Kaiitilyu, the dramas of Kalidasa and 

other texts would all point towards Cliins, w'hkdi erported the claaBieal OAiad- 
th£uht, as the ChTnit-df4ti. But the tavtrm like the Hfidra-t/dmnla would moke 
us locate the eoimtiy nearer home close to the great Himulsya. The following 
verse of this Tantra quoted in the Tfirrlfoa/m would hIiow that it lay by 
yhe side of Hi Dial aye. 

jrm irpmtTT t 

ThU condition, however, is not fulfilled b the case of China proper. That we liave 
to look to the other side of the mauutain is suggested by the Brakvm-ymnala^ 
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'whiL'h ifjiys that Va^i^ht^ha iirHt repaired to the Kiiuiilkiiya hilk or Aasaui and 
practised anateritiea there. Ptdliiig to propithitf the guddeiLH he liad to proceed 
to Chimi-de^a. It would tippear that the term or was used 

compceljenaively to include the country bordering on the northern fiide of the 
great snowy mountain, oj^petially Tibet. China is known for her silks and the 
ChTfidfh^ukn did come fmm China or fJhiiia proper. But the term Chlna^dt’M or 
Malta-chi)nt of tlie tanlras designates tlie great. (Uiincse Kmpire which included, 
as it does even now, the countries calteti Tibet, anil Eastern Tiirkistan ns 
its dependencies, Vasishtlm proceeded to that part of Mahdclum which lay hy 
the aide of Hinminya and which was probably identical with Tibet where TELrfi 
is very popular even now while lier w^orship is praetiealfy unknown in Cliiim 
proper. Tihetnn Lamas, we know, worship their deities by the tdntfie rites 
using wine. 

Regarding the place of origin of Tara or Trira-Tvoiship 1 uin of opiniou 
that we shonlil rather look towards the Indo-Tibetaii borderland or Indian 
Tibet than any other region. Why 1 am led to hold this view is that the 
Smtantm-hmtm speaks of her origin in a. great lake called Cholnna. As tiuoted 
in tlie .ArchiEoJogica! Survey Report of .Mayurahhanja. it says:— 

mt: g ^T«piTW!n i 

■arv *p?f ^9.wr^^ n 


PIac« of orl^n 
*f TArft-W4rJlilj>* 


By N. N. B#Pii. 
VaL XXXlVa 


‘ tJu the W'estern slope of ^feru there ia a great lake called Choinua (or 
Cholanil), There the goddess TarS XllaaatnavatT was of herself born.’ 

Meru or Snniem is a mythicjd nioiintain believed to be etajuling at the 
centre of lanibndvTpa or Asia. Tjikiiig Eastern TurkLtau or the Indiun-Tibet 
to l>e at the centre of this continent and remuinhering that the I ndo-Tibetan 

borflerlaud, as we find from the ac<^ount given liy iJr. A. H. Francke in his 

book on the aiitiquitios of Indian Tibet,^ has got several large lakes like TliHomo 
RLri and ii Thsorl-kar on whose shores ancient monasteries are still to be seen, 
it is not impossible that the author of this book had sotne such region in his 
mind. There k no wonder if tJie people of such a tract thought of a deity who 
would help them to cross the lakes. Dr. Francke * tells us that near K halatse, 

on the right bank of the Indus there ie a rock below the village called Tat on 

which people believe tb^' can see twenty-one figures of the goddess Tfira (8 
Grol-maJ which have come into existence of themselves.” He also says that 
* these Svayambka figures of Tara may account for the name of the village w’uich 
was probably called Tara originally, the name having become abridged to Tai.” 
This ac^'ount becomes muob more iiiteresting when we find a place called Mem, 
pronounced Mirn * and u very ancient monastejy on tlie top of n hill there above 
the trade road, which reminds us of the Mem mentioned in the tpiotation from the 
bvstanti'o-Uiiiifit^ These facts lead me to Bumiiee that Tara ■‘worship oriuinnted 
some^'here towt.rd Ladakh. History knows well the sway RuddhtKni held over 

’ Vp]!, XXXVlII ttf tbo ArvbteologiQiJ Survey i?f p. dl. 

' rtijj, p. 94. 

’ iltid, p. 05. 
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these ttocts »i.d the regions etoiuui ineludbg Chinese T>irkistsn. EvjdeneM 

o' : hove be«t hronght to light in «hnndo.u, S. An.! b - nd ^her 

«g.i,aUrs The itineraries of the Chmwe tnlgrunB, Ja-hien {AJ). o!9J-4lo), Iwi g 

Ymi wid Hwei seng (A.D. 5l8-m) .md Yiian CTiiijiiig fA.I». ^ 

„™,,le testimony of it. Ahoot the seventh centmy “"'‘‘““r™ 

of decov were nlrend)' there. It imnetmted into then, regions st on early date 
I beian to aoorish hv the !5th eentniy of the ChrUtian eta. Apparently then 
TaU o^lmted ahont that epoch. From laalakh she travelled to T.het where 

she becttnie tUo moat popular deitv.' The manual of her worship, namoK 
“ « Crr,/dAump* of the lure 

and Original Tilr., Waddell telL us. is in the hand, of nearly all laymen m 

Tibet and ifi iierhaps tlie coximioncBt book there. 

WTiether ahe is Aryan or Mongolian or say Non*Aryan by birth, l^e Man 
jutri, I ennnet say for eertain beesnse ahhongU at the dawn of I,.story th.s 
oart of Asia was inliahited by the Aryans yet hy the lieguining of the 
Christian era it had a mhted popnlatioii ef Aryans and Urel-Alta.nB. Tlint she 
is notenaetly Indian l.y hirth seems to be fairly eertam. M.e is ven- popnhir m 
Hepaland it is not unlikely that alie was introdiived into India tlirmigb Aepal. 

The Nature of her origin.-As her very name TTOuld iihow Tlira (from 
.wim acro^l is primarily the ^ariouress or delivere^- 
vatariea acroa« waters or troubles. The names by which she is cbiefty knowii 
i„ Tibet. Chinay Korea or dapaii alt gtv« the same meiinmg. It « true that 

the chief function of eveiy deity in whatever mythologj- we see .« to deliver 

the votary from distress, fitill we find that each deity has a particular function 
br whirl! he or .he is specially invoked. For instance .n Hindu m^hology 
Mritviifiiava Siva Is invoked for longevity. Mahgala for removing debts iind 
Ciitala for getting rid of arnuU-pox. In Muhanimadamsm the nid of 
Khizir is invoked at the time of troubles wiuswl by waters. Oe ra also invok^ 
Ly travellers who lose their way. The aid of Ali Murtaza la eought for at the 

tLe of dire distress in consequence of which he m call«l Miiskhil Kusha. All 

t!ie savioui from distress. So Tdra is the .leity who safely carnew^ the 

worshippers across the waters. Some of the texts quoted above are quite clear 
mi this point, for instance, the Lagbuscuti which expressly says that slic m to 
he invokcil to flooded waters. The deity connectetl with swimming or 

crossing of '‘liters can ea.silv he token as one who controls navigation. 

The description of TarJi or Kurukulla given in tlm LMUoi>6khfjd.,a or the 
Brahmdnda-PvrSm. quoted above, iiidisputahly proves that she is the 

.roddess of navigation. She is the Nuukehan, the misttes* of boats, has 

of iewels and occupies the boat of jewels. It is she who is capable of 

AuppresHuig floods, »nd has emmtleas boat-women under her who 


* SoWMmfl/TiW (Linwijnn), p. 33tf. 
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move about with hundreds of boats, evidently to watch and save people in 
distress. The Utter are the mktis of boating or navigation with whom Tura 
looks resplendent— 

‘ 7n?pnfbiinfNf *. 

Their colour is the colour of the oceuii and apparently they are the persoui- 
tieatiou of oceanic waves whom Tara controls. Verily she is the goddess whose 
aid an adventurer will seek for when he goes out in search of wealth to dis¬ 
tant lauds plunging bis boats into the wide and deep sea.^ It is true that the 
faittms do not call her a goddess of navigation nor do th<^" connect her with 
it, but her dhffSm describing her as seated on a white lotus riatng above the 
aU-pervading waters goes to favour this view. In the tmiiras she is at times 
invoked for gaining control over speech or knowledge and her aid is sought for 
feats of learning, Ln fine, people will worship her for ' ijnick ’ success. Tliis ia 
• due to their connecting the name TarS with ^™ro, meaning haste, as would appear 
from the like the following which ia engravdi on the back of one of 

~the images excavated at NAlanda : —■ 

^ mr qwTT gr 

g?ho Slunc is the case, perhaps, with the Buddhist books, for, th^ do not siipply, 
as far as I know, any clear statements conneotiiig Tara with waters or naviga- 
tiou. Their KurukuM, too, is difierent from the gcnldess of that tmme who 
figures in the Lftlitopakhijmia as u. sea-goddess, ii^tni, 1 think, proofs are not 
wanting to show that even the Buddhists sought hur aid for overcoming the 
distress caused by a'aters or oceanic storms. Epigraphical as well as sculptural 
evidence is in favour of this view*. For instance I may mention the inscription 
of the reign of the Chaltikya king Ttibhuvanamalla Vikramaditya VI belonging 
to the 5aka year 1017 (A.D, lOBO) whicfi goes to prove the point. This 

iuficriptiou. ia incised on a stone tuhJet which bears the figure of TirS herself, 
'The very first and the last verse of this interesting record will supply the 
proof. They read, respectively, as follows:— 

(«) 1 fi^Rrn (Ii Pil q fu fH I 

i tpraffT TUt II 

Fleet reiiilered these verses th us - 

(«) ' Ileverente to Thee 0 Holy Taril who dost allay the fear of lions, 
elepliuuts, anr! fire and hooded snakes and thieves and fetters 
aud W'ater and the ocean and demons and who dost bear a splen¬ 
dour like that of the rays of the moon. 

^ T1i« 1 1 V (timiitorl will aIm tltii vi«w. 

o 


Fleet. ladiMm 

Xt pp^ 1 ^ ft. 
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16) May the goddesi Tara, who is aimou&ly busied wL6b bcf cierc^e of 
ieuderneiss entailed by pwsennug (persons possessed of) souls who 
are distressed by the fltrforions feat of trifter aud kings and volume 
of fire and wind; who takes away the dread of bold thieves and 
oceans and elephants and lions and snakes, etc*? and who i^uicklj 
confers the rewards that are desired—always preserve sahgnina/ 

In these verses, as was remarked by Burgess, she is no doubt addres^d 
as delivering her votaries from the veiy eight forms of evil which 
svatit 1 ifi represented as saving from, for example, b a vei 3 ^ line baa-relief 
at Kanberi which is reproduced liere from a drawing ptibllshed in the Cave 
Temples of India* It is marked (c) on plate I. 

But this, 1 believe, is merely due to benotheistic ideas according to which 
each divinity reigns saprcme m his or her sphere, flere Tara is regarded as 
powerful enough to ward ofi every evil to seek security agamst which a wor- 
shipper will sometimes, as in the above-quoted Liigfmstttti, invoke several Mih 
like Lakshmi, Jayi, Ksheinabkarl, Savari, Mahabhairavi, TriptuS and Tara, 
though each of them can individually grant all the boons to the tipasakas, 
who, as a rule, will mvoke their ish{ttderutd and no other deity, 8tiU this 
epigraph in which the calamities caused by waters or ocean are mentioned 
tu'ice {palhits and jula both meaning water iknd eiutlhu and orn^aco both signi* 
h-ing ocean)—b one and the same verse and Ta,ra is praised as removbg them 
and at the same time * the notorioua fear of water * is named first and TilrS 
is described as very anxious to preserve her votarieB from it—1 think it 
stands to reason that the composer of the pra6t4sti thought Taro to be the 
chief deity concerned with the safe crossing of waters. 

The sculpture, repreienting Avalokitesvara and Tara, which is reproduced 
above, BymboUaea the fear of ehip-wreck like other fears und depicts it just 
at the foot of the figure of Tara which is significant and suggestive—^Tarfi bolds 
thia fear under her feet. The belief, that Tara is the savionress or delivere&s 
from the ocean of existence, to be met with m the BudcUiist mythology, looki 
to be secondaiy or later—to cross an ocean is after all a trifling worldly bliss 
compared with the erossiiig of the ocean of existence or I'.r,, fijial 

emancipation which brings on eternal beatitude. Why invoke her for such a 
small or trifling affair which can be managed by akilful boatmen or soilots? 
Her worsliip can hardly be meant for such a precis or worldly pleasures, her 
aid should be sought for the real ireya^ or freedom from transmigration, that 
dreaded ‘ Chourdsi ‘ the boisterous and terrible ocean of birth and re-birth. 
Thus, Tara is the goddess who ensures safety" in crossing the real ocean or is 
Tflrini. the saviouress. She sprang from the ocean of knowledge— 

‘ 'flu*11 UMia«i!lsrT^f^rIT ' 

and allays the misery or affiiction of existence . She is the real 

knowledge or pnijiiu and it is knowledge which alone can give salvation ' 

We thus find that. T&ril came out of an extetudve lake and wag 

• iToa^artT, Ouiga Is pniifcd in tbt or DufffiMarpiiHaa, tTi^p, XJ, tt. HW, m pratetiUu); 

peopio Irtun fcU tliM urtU* 
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tb ought of as seated on a lotiisj emerging ftoin water. She controls flooded 

waters and enahies her votaries to cross them safely. She b Tdrml or the 
pciftonificatioii of power that us acTO^B waters- Verily it ia she on 

whose mercy success in will depeiiciH By her veiy nature she hecomea 

the goddess of navigation^ Originiilly she was invoked for ^fe swimming 
and for taking snndl vessels or boats across the lakes in the regions where her 
worship arose. In course of time, however* she began to be wOTEJnppod for 

safe and aucce.Hsfnl navigation in the sea* To a votan*, on the other hand, 
tvhose goal is emancipation aU tins becomes an aUegorj% For him the hnman 
body is the vessel and the mi^'^erieii of the world the tetnpestnous w'aters- 

He invokes the compnitsiDnate Delii^eress to cross the ocean of ei^istence and 
get rid of the miseries which overwhelm him fiom all rifles m do the mighty 
oceanic waves the man w^ho ha^ faj^lcu oil the board. The very eonoeption 

or dhyam of the goddess in both the Buddhiat and Hindu mythologies woubl 
favour this view* 

After attempting the question of her prol>able origin let us see when she was 
drat thought of^ or the probable date when people began to worship her for the 
first time. That she was Budclbist originally I have tried to demonstrate above, 
and that she is a Mahayiina fleity does not require iinY proof* That siie is the 
iakti of BodMsattvil Avalokitesvara is also well knowm* When the cult of this 
Bodliisiittva came into exUtenee cannot be stated definitely at present- In 
all probaljilitTj it does not go back beyond the early centuries of the Cliristiaii 
era. In any case this is certain that originally he had no attached to 

liinu At least this is known by the earliest representations of the deiW known 
to me, for cJcample^ the one on the railing tigiire in the L^icknow JInseum 

mentioned eJi^ewhere,^ where he is shown sioglc^ Tara seems to l>e unknown 
before the 4 tb centuij- of the ChciMiian era* 1 think she is unknown to the 
GraccoBuddhitft school of Gandh^lra. The earliest representations may be those 
in the well-known Budtlhist caves ® of India Uke those at Nasik/ Blloraj 
and K 5 nheri. The^t as far as we know, cannot be anterior to about the 

flth century A-D., for, they belong to the tomplej? which are certainly of Maha- 
yfina origin and which in all probability^ belong to the Btli or Tth century A.D* 
The earlier caves of ' grandiose design ’ and * simple detail ^ are of the Hina- 
ySna school and as such could not aceonimodate the gods and goddesses of 
the ' Great vehicle.* Tbe^c caves are not posterior to tlie latter half of the 
4 th century or say to the 5 th century A-D. Of course, some time mu^ have 
ekpsed before this cult was introduced into the west of Iniiia. T am not 
aware of the existence of Tar a figures which may be positively ascribed to 

a period preceding the tith century* The conception of the ten JbthSvidyfts 
is much later. The MikfikHs were probably known before them and this is 
borne out by the textual references and sculptures w^hich have been noticed 

already* TSra became popular in the Tth century. It was this period, that 
m the early medimval—lying between the 6 th and StE centuries, when Hindu 

t aicmdr Xo- XI. 

■ fni^ Ttmpk$ (FurguPHUi nmJ U01, uha pajja itC^, plito l*V. fturtMliiccd abavp. 
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emigration seems to have largely taken place towards Java and other Islands, and 
it was this time when a deitv like Tara was needed for lielp. As a godflt^, 
who saved her votaries from flootis and enabled them to erosa waters safely, 
she was soon connet^ted with mivigation. Images of TflrS are fomd in Ja^a 
which belong to the same period, for example, the one spoken of K'" 
Foucher ’ or by ^^clieletmna,* which has been ootii-ed above, or some of those 
illustrated below, ».e.» figures markeii (h) and (f) on plate l\ . 

I believe there ia a general {consensus of opinion among jwdiolars that it 
was the male principle which wa^ chieSy worshippetl by the ludo-Aryans and 
that ^Afi-worship came in later. The female divinities, like Ushas (or the 
Dawn}, ate no doubt laiown in the \‘edas but they are hardly of the first 
rank. There is no mention of the as conceived in later times m the 

earlier literature. The legends like the one given in the Markniide^i-Pum^, 
which has been alluded to above, would indicate that originally a goddess 
was the 'divine energy’ or (fewfiw, I'.e., the g^Jd-htiad of a god. Later on. this 
idea of energy was transformed into tliat of a consort. The same thing occurred 
in Buddhism'which probably borrowed the idea from Btalimanism or Hinduitmi 
where the wife is regarded to be one half and the husband the other half, 

aa is represeiiteil by the figures of Siva. 

'I'he association of Nagarjuiia. the well-known Euddiist patriarch, with 
the worship of Tfira or Lkajata is not convincing. Whatever be his exact 
date it seems to be certain that NagSTjumi belongs to the very early centmies 
of the Christian era. He was l<K*ked upon as one of the greatest magicifins 
or fanfrHvM. People comiected Lis name with the worship of Ekajaffi or Tara 
for obvious reasons, hi the tiadhmm, quoted above, he is said to have revived 
EkajatS amongst the BLo^“ or Tibetans. If it so happened in reality, then, 
the worship of Ekajata. or for that reason, of TirS also must have existed lung 
before his time and this will carry Thra to on epoch prior to the Christian 
era. But the evidence available, as seen already, goes against such a possibility. 
Besides, I do not think female divinities were introdneed into the ^thdiayiEna 
school so early. It was the male principle and not the female which was 
worahippcrl by the ITahfiyana school in tlie begiimiiig. We know Buddhu him¬ 
self was averse to the admission of women-folk into the .m/iffAff and it was 
at the strong intercesaion of Ananda that he, almost reluctantly, allowed his 
aunt and Iter female coiupunions to be taken in, declaring at the same time 
that the dharma or nanghtt will not KUrvive long, a prophesy which was ful¬ 
filled. if only partially, as Buddhism has indeed dieil out in the country 
of its birth. Such Ideas could not but exert great influence on the mind a of 
the people. How could they ignore whut Biuldh.'i said and begin to worsMp 
female divinities so soon ? The fact that the Graeco-Bmldhist school of Gan- 
dhora has remarkably few female iiminea would lead to the siuue inference. 
That Tart a late comer into the fold of Buildhtsm is further shown by the 
fact that the Gaodbara sites which have been bo far explored and which are 


) ButUMl Aft, tMH" 

* Manumtn^al Jum, ibE. 
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fiot later tlian tJie fifth eecttirj A.D. have not yieliled any of her imagea^ 
Apparently, I think, felie name of NSgS^una was associated with Tara to make 
the rult more attrat::tive and important, if he is to be taken as identical with the 
well-bnown founder of the Sladliyamiku school. If he is a different pcrFonality 
fits association with the cult will hardly matter much unlese. of course, he 

is shown to be equally old. The other Nagarjunna known to me, how¬ 
ever, are certainly not so old as the founder of tiie Mfidhyamika school. iSVijtf* * 
worship was probably introduced into MahSyaJiistn about the 6tL century A.D. 
^ The idea developed to such an extent that in countries like Tibet and Mon¬ 
golia people thought that a god was more disclosed to listen to them und 
grant their requests when worshipped in company with his As a result 

nearly every gofl was given a &tkti or female energy represented with him 
in tJje so-called ‘ Ynhij»m ' attititde winch was the final sign of the degrada- 
t'iou of the 3Iah]lyana School.' 

As remarked almve, tlie worabiii of Tara came to ImUa possibly tiLrough 
Nepal and niigruteii to Kaliuga through Magadhu. whence it not only went 

to other parts of India but to distant lands like Java, the ancient I'ai'fldcipa. 
8be appears to have been one of the principal deities worshipped at Nahinds, 
as will be borne out both by the finds recently made during the excavations 
nod by the testimony of Yiian Chunng whose itinerary mentiomit large figure 
of the deity W'orshipped at Nslandu by the kings and ministers and great- 
people of the neighbouring countries who on every first day of the year made 
offerings of per lames and flowers holding geni-covered flags and canopies while 

musk was going on, the ceremouy la.'diiiig for seven days * Df the sculptures 

that have been excavated a good many represent this goddess. They show a 
marked affinity with the figures found in Bengal and adjoining places. Though 
without any iloivimcntary evidence it is not safe to fix dates yet 1 may 
say that it is not unlikely that the myth of Tarn arose about the 5th centiny 
.\.D. and that about the 7 th century, when the Tanira influence was at its 
sienitb, she was EruLmanised us the second Mabtii'idya and became very popular 
not only in India but in other coimtries also. 

Representations of Tara according to Buddhists :-=- Waddell * says 
that there are twenty’one Tara-s. As is apparent froni the titlea or names of 
these twenty-one Tslras 1 do not think they should be taken as distinct forma 
of the goildesii. They are rather the attributes which a votary has in view 
while worshipping the divinity who is one throughout. Still her forms may be 
considered to be two-fold, the pacific and the angry one, according to the as¬ 
pects. Or she may have five fornus, in accordance with the five sacred colours, 
namely, the wdiite. the blue, the green, the yellow and the red. Her pacific forms 
w'ill be either white or green in colour but the angry forms will be represented 
either red or yellow or blue. The former is characterised by a smiling 
expression, long und wavy hair, and the Bodhisattva ornaments. If she 
accompiuiies Avidokitcsvara ahe will be represented as etoudtng, if not, she nmy 

' MIim Gi^Uy 5. rA# ICI4, 

* VqL rir 

^ Tbp cutt of AvbIoLjU und hisooiisatt T&rl ; In the a/ iht pp. 51 fL 
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either be -■-Jiei; or reoted. 03 t>iU be teen in the ine.rtt.doin. on the plater 
Kos II, III ^ IV which accompany thia article. The h^e matkri («> o 
thT e^nnd plate Uea at Itkhand in the Hazarihagh diettlct oi B.har wMe 
the other. wLb is marked (4). is kept in the Indian Mnsenm 
The rcpiesenution. shown as o, i, oml c on the third plate are now ” 

the Gmernment Masemns at Lneknnw. Cdeutta and 

inmges illustrated on the fmnth plate are dl davan^. The one which M 
marked (e) i. now depodted in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. The rest •re.l 
believe, in .lava, i.r., the country ol their origin and Igot their photopaphs through 
the courtesy oi Dr. F. U. Kan Boseh, Director ol Archeology lu hetherlands-Iudm, 
wbo haa very Idiidlv pcmiitted me to puMieh them along wHh tlm tnemoir. 
The bronze rtatuettM, marked (h) and (c), aeeoiding to tMa acholat, reepecrtvely 
belong to about the year SOO and 8 » of the Saka era while the stone .mag. 
of Bhrikutl Tariis marked («J on the plate, » to he aacri to a ou 
the middle of the 13th centuTV .4* D. Dr* Bosch identifies the finite 

Ihl with Marichi imd refers rac to the 

which M. Foucher haa ,quoted in hi. 

boMir/MJ The figures {«) and (e) he takes to be Bhukiiti-Tarfi and 
Svama-TSrft, re^peetivek. For the remaining font hronifiJi which are marked (#0 
o’n the plate he refer, me to Waddell’a note on T5r5 to which I have 
alluded afiove, and aija that they are not yet snffidently determined. In 
her augty she is shown as having dishevelled hair, the tns,/ric 

Httrilnites and ornaments and a third eye. 

The dhyihKK of the chief forms of Tara of which 1 have just spoken are 
appended to this article for ready reference and to facilitate identificatiou. 
Here 1 should like to point out that as fur as I am aware only Nepalese and 
Tibetan paintings conform to these d/ti/ams in every detaii. The lithic of 
metal icons of the Goddess, such as are found in excavations or otherwise, 
mostly represent ^ySma-Tara or Sita-TarS though images of other forms like 
Vajra or Bhrtkuti-Tara are also to be met ndth occasioiiHliy. 

Brahmanical Tara.—Tlie comparison of the d/if//'tnus given in the uppendis 
or elsewhere shows that the Brahniimical Tar5 is the imgiy form and closely 
resembles the bine Tara or Ekajata of the BiiddLists. In other words, I may 
say, that it was the blue TarS who was introduced into the j&ii’./i-cult. of 
liiuduism. 

The borrowing of divimties, if I can so call it, was mutuaL The Buddhists 
took some from the Hindus and adapted them to their worsliip or beliefs, 
and so did the Hindus also. PoHsibly the Buddhista took more thmi the 
Uiudus. The reason perhaps was that they had become weakened and their 
faith in their own divinities began to waver. Tara was taken over by the 
Hindus for they saw that her worRhippers were very prosperous and auccessful 
in their adventures —^they came bock from their expeditions laden with tTeasures 
and their voyages to distant countries like Java proved successful. The Hmilua 
attributed this success to the might of their goddess whom they at once in- 
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troduced bto theii own pantheon in order to gain her protection. The moment 
a votary thinka that the worship of a partitular divinity ensures increased 
prosperity, he begins to lose faith in hla own hJtfadfvnta and goes over to the 
other side. How sncli ideas work may be ilJustrated by the fight which took 
place between the armies of some faqkjf and of Aurang^eb in which tiie latter 
were twice routed because the Mnslm soldiers lost conrage thinking that the 
faqirt were sorcerers, till at last, Aurangzeb came and wrote some verses from 
the QurSn on the s^words of bis soldiers and sent them back to the battle¬ 
field, The result was that the faith oi those soldiers was strengthened and they 
fought with full ^'igour winning a complete victory over the enemy. A fierson 
who has many gods can have more according to his requiremetifc? or as he 
finds their worship to he more fruitful than that of his own gods or goddesses. 
But there can be no such manipulation or multiplication of gods or goddesses 
for oue who ndlieres to the mrtjdm so beautifully expressed in the lluhamma- 
dan Kalama Lfi ilaha fHifnh or the ktih 3^ tfmte is vo god 

Ittif mf fiitd flOHc Hie him. 

To sum up my conclusions: f have shown that the goddess Tirg probably 
had a BuddbJat origin and possibly was first thought of in Indian Tibet whence 
she was intrwiuced into India via Kepal. Her worship seems to have spread 
through the conn try other parts of India and to distant lunds, Origi¬ 

nally she seems to have been the goddess who was invoked for safe crofs- 
ing of waters and who saved her worsluppera from the calamities caused by 
ftoods, Ak such, she began to be worshipped as the goddess of njivigutioii and 
finally becatue the deliveress from the ocean of existence or bhamstltjurn. 
Her worship began probably about the 5th century and she became very 
popular in the esirly mediaeval period, i.e., about the Tth century when she 
was introduced into the Hindu pantheon, where in the beginning she was only 
a minor divinity but subse<inently became one of the prineipat deities who 
was woriihipped as the second Mahfividya and the deliveress or sarioiiresa 
from the troubles of the vrorld, unrivalled in the quick granting of hooup, 

PostKTijit. —Dr« J. Ph. Vogel, after going through the first proof of this 
memoir, has kindly drami my attention to Monsieur Godefray de Blonay's book 
on the subject, named pjwr setmt d Vhi^nire de h deesse hiddhique 

Tdrd. I wish T could make use of the valuable material contained in it when 
I was writing the memoir. However, I may remark here that, while going through 
the book with the help of Rev. P. Craysacc, m. ap. of the French Mission 
at Ootacamund, who very kindly translated for me the concluding portion 
of it into English, I have not been able to find much, if at all, that would 
go to controvert or alter my views about the goddess. On the other hand. 
I notice in it some data which will rather support my hypotheses- For instiince. 
the verse. 

mvftnursjTf wra I wiwTwtnm’^wrn t 

^ «rt nnifiTT <(f5rjT»T: i» 
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naeaning " Thi> eminent mgcA iu tlio world call m<? Tilrfi, tjecause, O Lord I 
I take (my worsiuppers) atfross the wreaii of various tlaugera which oecuxa 
in the Jrifa-T^dMamnka-tiatndshtottam^taka-smra quoted in iuJl in thia book 
wo^d bear out what I have stated above regarding the etmologj’ of the nami 
of Tara. Monsieur Godefray dc BJouay, while pointing out the' mixing up of 
toe Brahmarntyil and tlie Buddhist view of the go<ldcss, says that Tara mve^ 
her foUowers from or by water giving them landing on a shore and that 
she jB toe faitliful guide or the sailors' star, who iti invoked by .sailore. This 

remark of the auvant amply supports my hypothesis as to Tilril having been 
the goddess of navigation. * 


THE OfimiK AHIt CULT OF TABI, 




APPENDIX. 

The ctil£F TOEMS OE S!tSl>i8 or TXbI. — ^T lie foremost foini of Tete is the irhite or SitJi' 
Tara who symbolizw perfect unity and repteseata Transeeiideatal Wisdom 

incarnate. Ti^Tien aJone or surronoded by acalytes, she is represented In the vojrSsavn at the 
'adamantine pose/ her right hanij in the »/rnmi/</»d or ‘gift bestotring atfcihide * and her left 
hand^holding the stem of a full'hWn lotus is shown in %'iiathimudtS or the ‘ attitude of aTpimant.' 
She generallr has the third eye of knowledge or she may have seven eyes, one eye being shown on 
Mich sole and hand. As the faiiii of Ainoghasiddha she holds the stem of a lotus flower in cw'h 
hand which will he shown in the 'argument' snd 'charity* attitudes and the lotua flower sup¬ 
porting the vifi^atnjra or double thunder-bolt. In the Mri^HvaXcAhtiHti-Tam SSiiJi/tnit quoted by 
II. Foucher she is thus described: — 


The Janguli Tara la her Tantro form, 0he may be two or four armed. This is herdh^na 
ns given in tin? 

wu* 

^?T^^TT ^ i3f|_ I 

Sh& hnfi white coIoutj four arnii, a of bmid^ hnirj u white uppet-gRTfuent, white 

omnnieiitB, ia decorated with white EnabeA and ifi fitting on a sob in n pcxie f Bv the two 

original handfl she plays on a flute. Of the two other banda. the left- Holds a while se^ent and 
the right ia ex-tended in tboo£Aciya-inf«drd or the" poae of BtcmitT.' She weara a gartand of the 
raya of the moon. 

Then comes ^yflma-Tnrfi or Tara the greeiL She difiers Irom the white Tara in her lymbol 
which ja n^lotpah or the hlue-lotna and ia Oflnally shown as closed wholly or partialty. She b 
repreaeoted seated on a lotus throne^ the right leg pendent^ with the foot supported by* snuill 
lotus, the stem of which ia attached to the Intus throne. SoiaetuntiB her lotcs-throne is shonii 
ae tiupported by roarmi; b*ons and Her headnlreaa has a small iniage of Amoghaaiddha in its Usual¬ 
ly she has the w/^5 on the foteheatL If shown in company with A^^Ioldtetvnra she geneianv 
figurea on the left aide, Sometimes she is aeoompanieii By eight green Taras, or her nmnifesta- 
tions* Ekajata and the godded Ifarh^M, or by JanguH and the goddess Mahamaymrl In the 
btter case she is called Dhanad^ or *the giver of treasures* sod has four arms, the upper one 
having the usual mudra and the lower one holding a lasso and eieplmtit goad or The 

jSdd/k/pifzji describe her thua:^ — 


TTirt ^svRT feprtj w, wi^ifTWTjfisrinp 


MifA Getty, Tbt 
etc^, p. iae» 
M Fonctirr^ /w- 
mgtmpbie, etc. 

^4 ind 
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THE OBICld Aim CriT OP tIkI. 


S^dhMnMsaBm* 

quoted 

Ivy N. EV^ VaJu- p- 
Lxxxvni. 


^Qiio 4 ed by M. 
Foocher, Itht, p. 


Tbp SmMntmlaniTa qqDt^tl by S'. S’. Vasti ^ giYca a sliglitly difierpnt flpiwPiption —^ 

' She i» hbtek iu compkiciDn, ahe Lbs thre^ oyeSt two hands with oae of which she holds 
a lotus and with the other she gwes boons l flhe h aurroimdrd by LaTing variema coIouib 

and forma ; she has a smiling face i she m ndomed with bright petaili* : her feet are put m shoes 
set with jewela/ 

The third is tie yellow Tara called or the goddess that frowns. ETideatly she is 

the angry form of Tara. She hae Amoghoaiddha in her diadem. Her right hand ii 
tended in the and the left hand holds a h]ae Iotas Marichi and Ekajata Bit 

to hex right and left respectively, and she is repmiavted as a cel^ial maiden adorned with 
jewek.' The SMhann thna describes her;— 

The Ehadiiavan^ Tait and the Vsjra-Tara are the fomiB of thin Tara. She is represented 
afi seated in the midet of the (divme-mothera), having dgbt arms and four facca, 

decorated with all sorts of ornaments, having ilie colour of gold^ toolHog l>enign and shewing 
the featured of a laddeo. sealed on n moon placed on a lotus representing the nniverse, having 
fflcea of yellow^ black, white and red complexion coaBccutively from left to right ^ having three 
eyea id each face i she is seated on a diamond throne, has a red'Cobpred bodyt having on 
her crowns the four Buddlias. and holding in her right hands a fwjVo, an arrow, a oonchahcll 
and two^ and in her left hands a lotim bow, diamond-goad, n diAmond and with the forc' 
finger of the other left bond she points above.” 

The fourth is the blue Tiri or Ekajata (*&he who has only one chignon') or Ugmtara ftliu 
* ferodous Tara "). She is one of the most tmifying divinitieB of the Mahayinu printheon. Her 
given in the JJdM^:Ai«aA'nywm-7’flrd-s5dAanei nma as IoUcjwb.— 

#1^5 H I^TWfVfiTW^ 1 
Jiff t 





^wfanil wTwIw 1 

f q V T^ q i ^ gi i 

* She aianda in the archer'fi attitude, is fierce, has ajongneckkee of human heachi, is of abort 
Btatnre and has a protuberent abdomen, is terrible and adorned with a blue lotus, hits one lace 
and three ejes^ ia resiitendeui hecaqse of her wild bughteT, is very happy^ Tiding a corpse, dceo* 
rated with eight Brnikes, has red and round eycfl, wears the akin of a tiger round her waist, is 

* Tha ArdueoLogka] Surrey of MAyuribhanja* Vd* I, page LSXKV giveE the following 

WfTWfwl' f^nal fcjwt I 

aiiifw: iwnftfiiFiwvanw t 

r:aqr^iiYiE«m^T»jir^wl mt\ i 











Tire oBiore AND amr of tana. 


ai 

in the piizrie ol is decorated with fire mudrdaf has & protruding tongue, looks dreediiii 

bocauee of the jawe which are protruding | her right Lands hold a sword and seiseoia, and the 
left bAnde hold a blue lotna and a ekull; ebe baa one tawar elugnon and her head ie adorned hy 
Akebobbya/ 

The fifth form is the red T&ra ox Knjohilla. According to the S^dhafms her colouj 
ia red, ehe ia seated on a red lotna^ waara a red gamenl and a red crown, has foor 
aims, gives assiuance of protection with one of the right hands and holds an arrow with the 
other, holds a ^oiveT of jewele with one of the left bauds and with the other an arrow made of 
Ted lotus-bnds eet on a bow of flowers which ia drawn up to the ear. 


r 
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